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WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 


T has fallen to the lot of William 

Allen Butler of this city to at- 

tain eminence in various fi ) 

of labor. A successful lawyer, a 

famous author, and a skillful 

organizer of important business 

enterprises, he has likewise man- 

ifested for a long period of years a schol- 

arly and steadfast interest in educational 

matters. Mr. Butler has been one of the 

most active and helpful patrons of the 

University of the City of New York that 

it ever had. Since 1862 he has served con- 

tinuously in the council of that institu- 

tion, and for many vears he has delivered 

an annual course of lectures on admiralty 
law before the University Law School. 

As a writer Mr. Butler has displayed an 
uncommon degree of versatility. His most 
notable publications have been along thé 
line of poetical satire, and forty years ago 
he published a satirical poem which was 
the talk of two continents, “Nothing to 
Wear ”’ first appeared anonymously in Har- 
per’s Weekly. It attained an extraordinary 
celebrity and was reproduced in 
forms in this country and in EK and 
also translated into German and 
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and a few years later he wrote “ General 
Average,” a memorable satire on sharp 
practices in mercantile life, About the 
same time was published his “Two Mill- 
ions,” which was written and originally de- 
lvered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Yale College. An interesting and thought- 
ful address on ‘‘ The Bible by Itself” was 
prepared by Mr, Butler in 1860, and a little 
later he published a study of the life and 
character of Martin Van Buren. In 1871 
he issued in neat, printed form an essay on 
the ethical relations between lawyer and 
cilent, adapted from a lecture on the same 
subject delivered by himself before the 
Law Schooi of the University of the City 
of New York. 

Two books of fiction from the pen of this 
keen-witted and versatile man have found 
favor with the public. The title of one of 
them is “‘ Mrs, Limber’s Raffle’ and of ) 
other Domesticus.”” The latter is 
teresting and significant story dealing with 
the labor problem in various ways. Mr. 
Butler is still actively engaged in profes 
Sional and educational work, and he is at 
the nead of a large law firm. With him 
labor appears to be essential to comfort. 
He is a man of quiet tastes and domestic 
habits, but with a mind keenly alive to all 
questions of the hour which affect human- 
ity and progre BARL D, BERRY. 
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THE BISMARCK PIPE. 
BY DR. F. MUENCH. 


Great as had been the rejoicing of the pa 
tients in the German Army Hospital at 
Versailles when King William came to see 
them one day in the month of November, 
is70, and, making the tour through the dif- 
ferent wards, addressed cheering and sym- 
to the occupant of every cot, 
marck’s unavoidable absence 

could not help being felt 

a cause of deep and sincere t 

would have made their nay 
complete, Yet they were not dé 
wholly to forego the pleasure of 

ing him, as the Count, informed gf 

patients’ desire, made it possible to | 

tnem an unexpected visit some days lat 

Having been enthusiastically received 

tne inmates of the hospital, for eact 

whom he nad some heartfelt sentim 

encouragement, he passed on his 

ire [rom the building through a dot 
whom the 
irrival had gathered on the lawn and 
hearts he likewise gladdened by hope 
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en his eye fell upon the herculean 

soidier whose brea 

order of the Ir 

while his tace 

ral scars Of deep sabre-cuts, all 

proots of the man’s bravery me 


a Bavarian 
rated with the 


many medals, 


h @ man Count bismar 
iad extended his visit 

space of time he 

purpose, « 
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larried a@ lew moments :onger to 


yidier’s history The 


had aliott 
yu.d not possibly pass 
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onet as cover and a carved Turk’s head 
as bowl, together with a package of the 
finest Varinas tobacco, arrived at the hos- 
pital for Sergt. Blumauer of the Bava- 
rian regiment King Maximilian. Who was 
happier than he? 

With that Bismarck pipe in his knapsack 
the Bavarian went forth the next day to 
take the railway train for Tours, where his 
regiment was then stationed; with that Bis- 
marck pipe in his grasp he appeared among 
from hand to 
curiosity their eyes 
that Bismarck pipe 

forth angry clouds 


special 


his comrades, who sed it 
hand as the 
had 


in hi 


greatest 
ever seen; with 
steaming 
Sergeant, by 
led his 


mouth 
of dense smoke, the 
permission of his com- 
into the bloody battle of Orléans, 

Gambetta’s newly inspired troops 
their infuriated attack upon the Ger- 
Army under Gen, von der Tann, 
Bavarian acquit himself 
on that occasion, It was for a long time in 
vain that the French commander hurled 
regiment upon regiment against the crest of 
the hill, where, towering like a giant, the 
Sergeant stood with the Bismarck pipe be- 
tween his teeth, and, now with the bayonet, 
now with the butt of his musket, strewed 
the ground around him with heaps of bodies 
slain by his hand, But at last the overpow- 
ering numbers of the French told upon the 
decimated ranks of the Germans. 

‘They will not even give a fellow time 
to relight his pipe!"’ was the Sergeant’s 
exclamation when fresh troops of the en- 
emy charging the position he occu- 
pied, and assailed him and the few com 
rades at s side from the front and the rear. 
It was then that the Sergeant, while knock- 
ing the French Colonel from his horse by a 
powerful blow of his musket, was himself 
laid low by a bayonet stab in his back, yet 
while falling unconscious upon the ground 
he grasped the pipe that he had hitherto 
between his teeth, a so lay 
corpse he had 
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pany 
when 
made 
man 

And nobly did the 
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st question when he regained con- 
s as a wounded prisoner in the 
Bordeaux was about his 
as gone! nor could his 
his researches on the 
instituted after 
release from captivity 
of the war, furnish him 
lightest clue as to the where- 
cherished Bismarck pipe. Re- 
igning all hope of ever finding 
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property, given to him by Prince Bismarck, 
and that the latter would assuredly be able 
to testify as to the identity of the corpus 
delicti. To ascertain the truthfulness of 
this statement, the pipe was forthwith sent 
to the hotel where the Prince then resided, 
and soon the reply was returned from 
Bismarck that he recognized the pipe as his 
former property, but presented by him to 
Sergt. Blumauer at ‘he Army Hospital 
in Versailles Meanwhile the two French 
gentlemen had evinced great anxiety 
disenissed from the sitting of the 
signifying their readiness to surrender the 
pipe into the saddler’s hands, even 
it was a legitimate booty of war, pur 
chased, as they said, from a French soldier 


to be 


court by 


thoug! 


Accordingly when Bigsmarck’s answer came 
back from the hot 
stored to the 


forth 
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while the 

arred cheeks: 

“Hurrah! 1h 
Now I die hap 

But, while tne honest saddler’s though 
extended to nothing further than to 
cherished relic, the judicial proceedings 
fore the magistrate did not end here 
latter’s suspicions having been aroused by 
the evident embarrassment of the tw 
French gentlemen, by their manifest eager 
ness to be discharged from the trial, and by 
contradictory statements they had 
concluded to hold them, becoming 
that 
Sinister 
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who 


kram, a haracter 


stands on the prow 


yeech, a 
king personage 
of a galley and shades his eyes in the I 
style of melodrama as he survey 
Guanahani. Fortunately 
others who have enough imagi- 
nation to realize that Christopher Colon 
must have been very actual when he trod 
the decks of his little ships, no pasteboard 
figure of a man, no dancing master clad 
in the faultless costume of a page at Court. 
After all, it not require great genius 
to reflect that a sea dog who had served 
his apprenticeship fighting the Barbary pi- 
rates could not well be the perfumed young 
gallant various sculptors have made him. 
He was a forerunner of such British ad- 
venturers as Sir Francis Drake and Capt. 
John Smith, though there is nothing to 
prove that he had the devil-may-care nature 
of the former, nor the talent for spinning 
yarns about his prowess in single-handed 
combat which makes the book of the genial 
John about himself and his derring-do such 
@ charming tale. The letters of Columbus 
and all the other records that we have of 
him are singularly non-committal. There 
is no authentic likeness extant. Yet what 
we know of his career makes us certain 
that he was a powerful if somewhat gloomy 
and bigoted man. 
Bartlett has struck the note of the pas- 
sionate side to Columbus’s nature, which 
‘e find most clearly indicated at the period 
o« his disgrace, when the cupidity and jeal- 
ousy of Spaniards had poisoned the minds 
of the two rulers of Spain, and he had 
fallen on evil days. The cabal had decided 
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PAUL WAYLAND BARTLETT’S NEW BRONZE STATUE OF COLUMBUS 


To be Placed in the Rotunda 
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to prepare a statue as if it 
be een placed at the distance of a few 
in the upper light found in a studio. Per- 
haps the time may when the site on 
which a@ monument or stand 
will be the first question that engages the 
attention of a sculptor, and means be de- 
vised to permit the modeling of statuary in 
such surroundings as will give the workman 
a chance for constant reference to his mod- 
el at the height and in the light the orig- 
inal is to have, One difficulty at present 
cousists in the simple fact that few sculp 
can afford the cost of a studio 
ranged on so grand a plan that 
possible, 
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modeling so strongly the fz 
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Mr. Bartlett's Columbus may be supposed 
to be standing before the Spanish 
eigns who sent him on the expedition, de- 
scribing his voyage, but not exulting in his 
triumph, Rather is he scornful of the men 
who pooh-poohed his scheme, who remain 
His enemies now that he has proved the feas- 
ibility thereof. In his left hand he carries 
the chart on which the new regions are 
marked, and with his right he makes a 
gesture of explanation which does not ex- 
clude the idea of indignation. The curl of 
his lip adds significance to the gesture, 
and the way he balances himself on his 


feet with head thrown back enforces the 


sovVer- 


ef the Library of C 
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peration, Cur 


ful life 
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nt and 
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The Columbus was 
lett in Paris previous to 
America, and like the bronze door wit 
py borders in high relief and a figure 
relief shown a couple of Sundays ago 
this paper, he had the advantage of ich 
expert criticism on it abroad. Hitherto 
American sculptors who have modeled for 
in Paris or Munich have 
casting done on the other side; the Colum 
bus in the first case, or one of the first ca ' 
of the contrary. Mr. Bartlett has been so well 
pleased by the monuments turned out of lat« 
in New York that he decided to send the 
model home for casting. As it 
other day in the foundry the appearance of 
the great bronze was so satisfactory that 
his conclusion seemed justified; so far 
metal, absence of marks revealing joints, 
and solidity of casting are concerned, noth 
ing more was to be desired. It may be 
questioned whether we do not as a general 
thing make better castings for large statues 
than the foundrymen of Paris, who excel, 
however, in small bronzes, those charming 
articles de Paris which we see at Tiffany's 
and other great shops. One reason for this, 
no doubt, is that there is more profit in 
these small bronzes than in large monumen- 
tal works, which are often a loss to the 
foundry owing to some unforeseen expense 
not inclined in the contract, which the foun- 

dryman must bear. 
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*Laroch, (Gaelic:) site of a ruined house. 
° 
Her Ideal, 
From Tit-Bits 
Vinnie—Minnie will never marry until sue 
meets her ideal. 
Vietta—What is her ideal? 
Vinnie—A man who will propose. 





HB comedy by Arthur Wing 

“ Pinero now current at the Ly- 

ceum Theatre is assuredly not 

its author’s best work, but it is 

so much better than the ordi- 

nary, so full of ingenuity of de- 

sign and happy phrase, so facile 

in its wit and graphic in its denotement of 
many and divers traits of character, and, 
above all, so exceptionally clever in its ex- 
pert use of accepted theatrical conventions, 
that it must surely be regarded as a rare 
boon by cultivated persons who care for 
the theatre and still have faith in its aes- 
thetic Influence. Made acutely aware by ex- 
perience of the extraordinary restlessness 
and quick impatience of his customers in 
the theatrical trade, Mr. Daniel Frohman, 
with the approval of the dramatist, has cut 
out enough of the dialogue and “ business "’ 
which were retained in Mr. Alexander's 
prompt book at the St. James’s Theatre, in 
London, to shorten the time of performance 
at least three-quarters of an hour; and it 
would be futile to assert that these elisions, 
though they have assuredly quickened the 
action, and therefore strengthened rather 
than weakened the purely dramatic inter- 
est, have not, in some sort, modified the 
character of the work. Its view of fashion- 
able high life, in the version acted at Mr. 
Frohman’s theatre, is legs comprehensive 
than in the St. James’s version, some of its 
irony has vanished, and, indeed, the orig- 
inal second tle, “‘The Fantastics,’”’ which 
has now been di irded, would have seemed 
less apt the New York playgoer than it 
did in London t the charming romance 
of four assorte in hearts remains as 
charming ; he story of Laura of 
Pannoni an er j hful statesman, of 
the ele r yutt y and his blithesome 
Fay, has ot een changed or hurt in any 


way 


Mr. 
sonae only 
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logue, all of 
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second act, and in its earlier scenes, repre- 
senting @ gathering of “ society’? men 
under the too-hospitable roof in Grosvenor 
Square of Mr. St. Reche, a young-old man 
desperately afraid of being left alone with 
his wife or his few thoughts. This assem- 
blage is presently increased in numbers and 
pictorially diversified by the arrival of Mrs. 
St. Roche, “ petite, eager, and restless,” 
with some ladies who have been with her 
at the theatre, and one other, picked up, as 
it were, on the way home. This is Mrs. 
Ware, described by the dramatist as “a 
curiously striking fair woman, dressed in vir- 
ginal white,” and as being that night of the 
“ stained-glass window pattern.’’ Her deft 
introduction is the pivot on which the slight 
plot turns. She represents, individually, a pi- 
quant note in the general color scheme, a 
touch of irony, a bit of humor. She is the 
only one of the women who boldly objects 
to the immorality of the play they have 
been seeing. She is recognized by some of 
the older men as an improper person to be 
found in the company of ladies. She is the 
cause of an insult, an encounter, a wound- 
ing, a reconciliation, a reclamation. Of 
seemingly small importance herself, her in- 
fluence, quite unconsciously exerted, is the 
most potent factor in unraveling the tangle 
Cupid and Worldly Wisdom, working in op 
position, have made. 

Mrs. Ware (depicted with just the right 
touch and fine pictorial effect by Alison 
Skipworth) is retained in all her splendor 
and audacity at the Lyceum, but the open- 
ing male chorus of bored chatter and the 
succeeding mixed chorus of small talk have 
been curtailed. The important solos and duos 
remain. The presence of skeletons in cl 
ets in the St. Roche household is clearly 
revealed. ‘The satire, or polite travesty, of 
the inanity and boredom of one phase ol 
contemporary London life is still appreci- 
able. But young Bartley Levan, with his 
plaited trousers, has been reduced to a 
mere figure of the background, his boxe 
imported toys are no more, and the spe 
tacle of a group of grown-up men gravely 
playing with them, which created a mild 
‘sensation’ in London, is not repeated 
here. 

This sort of elimination is not a meré 
case of cutting the “ dialect”’ to con 
the “‘’osses.’”’ The ’osges are still introdu 
with a great deal of circumlocution, ar j 
is not, after all, for us to tell Mr. Piner« 
that he might have written another play 
with the same plot and the same half doz 
important characters by condensing all tha 
is dramatically essential of his first, second 
and third atts into one short and intel 
ible act. It is, after all, ‘‘ The Prin 
and the Butterfly ’’ and not another con 
that Mr. Frohman has endeavored, 

fully as it seems to me, t 
le to restless American audier 
be confessed that the act 
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Indeed, if this new British melodrama has 
a vital fault, regarded as entertainment for 
the heedless million, it is its moderation, its 
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“A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE” AT THE 
Petition to the King.—John Drew, D. H. Harkins, and Isabel Irving 
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“LETTER, SIR ?P I HAVE NO LETTER.” 
Elsie de Wolfe as Marton in “ A Marriage of Convenience.” 
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understands the 


straight 


subtle art of curves. The 
line, as you know, is the shortest 
distance between two places, but it is the 
absolute embodiment of utilitarianism. I 
don’t believe that even a railroad corpora 
tion, the most soulless of all things, would 
dare to build, if it could, a grand trunk 
line that was absolutely straight from one 
end to the other. No one would travel on 
it Every one would go to the road that 
had curves, that wound its way among 
sinuous hills, by the bends of babbling 
streams, by valley and plain, in a thousand 
swift surprises of woodland glade or harvest 
landscape, 

Even a bicycle rider would not like a road 
perfectly straight and level from 
to another It is impossible to 
than that 
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CAMILLE 
With Damrosch 


n f aying that } 
ttempt at expressing ane 
for a work so well knowr 
hat I w 
luty to do, is y record 
3s of this opera in Par 


1 what, i 


ehearsal performance 
performance this ever 
competer 
what ind 
manag 
Opera 
sal mu 
yf the master 
and so powerful a 
‘'M. Pedro Gailhard 
veral vears the theatres of every 
Germany, in England, or elsewh 
the ‘ Meistersinger’ has been 
interpreted. With the special com 
‘e distinguishing him among the man 
‘s of the lyric stages of Europe, he has 
hold everywhere of what struck hi 
of what appealed to his wide ex- 
of musical expression, to his ex 
gifts as a director of choral 
and to his knowledge of orchestra 
ind of the varied possibilities of en 
neing the value of a work by the dism 
tion of his forces on the stage and by the 
tage setting itself, His associate, M. Ber 
trand, who was formerly one of the clever 
est of theatre managers, has been affected 
by the contagious enthusiasm of M. Gail 
hard, and the result of this union of forces 
has been the production of one of the most 
complete and striking, one of the most stir- 
ring and most enthusiastically greeted per- 
formances which I have witnessed in Paris 
The light, the colors, the costumes, the 
general stage setting, and the movements 
of the ensemble, as well as the execution 
of the soloists and of the orchestra, were 
quite itrreproachable. 

“For the purposes of these performances 
the singing personnel of the opera has been 
augmented by eighty persons, and the or- 
chestra has been much enlarged by the ad- 
dition of a number of admirable musicians, 
who are under the vigorous and learned 
direction of M. Taffanel. MM. Alvarez, Del- 
mas, Renaud, Vaguet, and Gresse were en- 
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LOW TIDE——A. T. BRICHER. 
THE FOG BELL——GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 


EXCHANGING PRISONERS——GILBERT GAUL. AN INTERESTING GAME——HARRY ROSELAND 


SOME PICTURES SEEN AT THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
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Photographed for The New York Times by James Burton, New York. 

1.—“ Rooters” for Qld Nassau. 2.—The Crowd at the Entrance Gates. 5.—Just Before a Scrimmage. Baird Giving the Signal. 3 to 14.—Yale’s Line 
Up. 3.—McBride, Full Back. 4.—Dudley, Right Half Back. 6,—Benjamin, Left Half Back. 7.—De Saulles, Quarter Back. 8.—Hall, Right 
End. 9.—Chamberlain, Right Tackle. 10.—Brown, Right Guard. 11.—Cadwalader, Centre. 12.—Chadwick, Left Guard, 13.—Rodgers, Left 
Tackle. 14,—Hazen, Left End. 


THE GREAT YALE-PRINCETON FOOTBALL GAME. 
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MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL. 


ma TIMULATED by the principle of 

the brotherhood of man, Mount 

Sinai Hospital has developed in 

an atmosphere of non-sectarian- 

ism. Planned and established 

with this principle paramount, 

it has, since its inception, re- 

ceived applicants without regard to creed, 

race, or religion. After nearly a half 

century’s existence, the hospital has at- 

tained among the hospitals of this city a 

position of the highest respect, and its fame 

as a broad-minded and well-managed insti- 

tution is not confined to its country’s boun- 
daries. 

Mount Sinai Hospital had a small begin- 
ning, as did many great charitable houses 
of the country. A few noble-minded He- 
brews conceived the idea of a charitable in- 
stitution based on the principle of common 
humanity in 1852. Their thought resulted 
in the organization of what was known as 
the “Jews’ Hospital.” It appears that the 
founders wished at first to provide an abode 
where the tenets of the Jewish faith could 
be cherished and Jews could be cared for 
without detriment to their religious views 
But such a restriction was thought inhar- 
monious with the generous principles which 
had inspired the charity's organizers, and 
the name and plan of the Institution were 
changed. 

On May 29, 1872, the present hospital 
building on Lexington Avenue, 
Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh Street was 


between 


erected The property owned and occunied 

by the hospital Includes the four-story 

brick building facing Lexington Avenue 

and extending east at each end of the block 

in two commodious wings, a mall build- 
ing for the treatment of contagious 

a laundry in the court inclosed by 

main building, and a substantial build 

Sixty-seventh Street devoted to the 
department and a dormitory 

the ymbina- 

window 

reneration 

rth. anda 
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AFTERNOON LECTURE. 
Mount Sinai Training School for Nurses. 


with ably although not luxuriously furnished, 


hades on e second floor. where patients able to 


male k t expense may be treated In seclu- 


ories are used lor bove, on the third floor, are two 
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of the institution ar aware. 
l cognizance of any applicant’s or 
religious views is taken 

Sinai Hospital is supporté 

its friends and by the re; 

from those designated as 


‘ members,” 


of these <« 


lasses an 
varying in amount from 
ed, and the Directors are thus 
ise gome $65,000 each year. An 
of $30,000 was received during 
year from a young woman as a 
ial to her father. Perpetual beds may 
stablished by the donation of $2,500 
to the present time $12,500 has 
<i for this purpose 
itributed by many 
izatio also add much t 
of the hospital. The Pu 
has for some time taken i 
terest in the Mount Sinai Hospital, 
charity ball, given under its auspices 
early last Spring, netted over $15,000 for the 
hospital’s us¢ The Saturday and Sunday 
Association in connection with the hos- 
pital has always been of substantial finan- 
celal aid. Other contributing organizations 
are the Ladies’ Auxiliary Society, and the 
Mount Sinai Alliance. 

Direct support is received from 187 donors, 
781 patrons, 3,195 members, and 13 juniors. 
The last-named class is made up of those 
who are under age, and who, whiie not pos- 
sessing votes by the payment of annual as- 
sessments, are identified with the support 
of the charity. The accounts for the last 
fiscal year of E. Asiel, the hospital Treas- 
urer, showed the institution to be in a flour- 
ishing financial condition. The hospital 
holds bonds and mortgages for the perma- 
nent fund to the amount of $240,000 and is 
entirely free from indebtedness. An annual 
expenditure of over $120,000 is involved in 
its work, the cost of food alone amounting 
to nearly $27,000, although its per capita 
cost is but 23.78 cents each day. Of the to- 
tal expense, repairs and improvements come 
to more than $10,000, and the maintenance 
of the dispensary requires nearly $16,000, so 
that the expenses of running the main build- 
ing are nearly $95,000. A fund of great use- 
fulness is known as the Convalescents’ 
Fund. It is devoted to the assistance of 
worthy patients who require help after 
being discharged from the sick wards. This 
fund amounts to over $4,000. All items of 
expense considered, the average daily cost 
for a patient is $1.25%, and with the funds 
at their disposal, at this low rate, the hos- 
pital has been able to care for 3,100 pa- 
tients annually. 

The patrous and members annually elect 
the Board of Directors, whose labors in the 
past have been uniformly marked with an 
unselfish and zealous interest for the good 
of the hospital. Isaac Wallach has now 
served nearly two years as President of the 
board and the Treasurer, Mr. Asiel, has 
been in the hospital’s service since 1892. 
Albert Sidel is Secretary of the board and 
Joseph L. Scherer Assistant Secretary. 
Isaac Stern was elected Vice President in 
1896 and has continued in that office. The 
list of the other Directors follows: Henry 
Gitterman, Isaac Blumenthal, Louls Stix, 
Mayer Lehman, Simon Rothschild, 8. L. 
Fatman, Solomon Loeb, Adolph Herrmann, 
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medical care and relief was provided for charge of the division of civil engineering, 
87,651 human beings. Since the hospital and at which sixty-three papers on engineering 
dispensary have occupied their present loca- subjects were presented, of which forty- 
tion the officers estimate a total of nearly five were written by foreign engineers. 
800,000 cases cared for. For some time after its organization 
The Directors have been considering how meetings were held in the office of the Cro- 
to provide larger quarters for the institu- ; ton Aqueduct Department, in Rotunda 
tion, and have decided to remove from their Park, which was located in what is now 
present location. They expect to have a City Hall Park, facing Chambers Street, 
site costing $400,000, with a building to ac- near Centre Street. In 1867 it moved to 
commodate 500 patients, involving an ex- rooms in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
penditure of $800,000, before long. A fund , ing, 63 William Street, and as its member- 
known as the New Building Fund may ' ship increased moved successively 10 en- 
prove the nucleus of a magnificent endow- % “i d larged quarters—in 1875 to the southwest 
ment for the new home. At present those ; . va corner of Broadway and Twenty-third 
in charge of the hospital are engaged in . Street, and in 1877 ¢o the house 104 East 
having their lot at the northeast corner of ; Se * ~ Twentieth Street. In 1881 the house 127 
Sixty-seventh Street and Lexington Avenue, f : aa Lies East Twenty-third Street was purchased, to 
immediately adjoining the dispensary, ex- oe a! « P . . which a large addition was made in 1889, 
cavated. There they are to erect a tempo- : . igen he ; ‘ : Patan a and the work of the society has since been 
rary shelter to accommodate the overflow po ae : & Bed ‘ eae carried on at that place. 
from the hospital wards. poet I : : 5 z ; iy — The project for the building of the new 
To maintain such an institution as the os tn WR is ' ah Ue ota house was first started in the Spring of 
Directors contemplate, an annual expendi- : ie tick Saag ¥ 189%. The present site, 220 West Fifty-sev- 
ture of $200,000 ‘will be required. To provide ‘ - j \ enth Street, was purchased and actual work 
this sum, they look to those “ who, though 2 Wey? begun in the Fall of 1896. The cost of the 
divided by sect or creed, are nevertheless y riew building is $200,000, the soclety’s as- 
animated by the same progressive doctrines sets being about $250,000 and its present 
and beliefs in a universal brotherhood; 8” ‘ gross income over $40,000. xe 
°* * © who recognize the claims of their | z A. F. ALDRIDGE. 
distressed fellow-men without distinction; ° 7 


who commend good deeds by whomsoever ' : LACK OF LAW IN KLONDIKE. 


performed. EDWARD B. MORSE. } In a report recently submitted to the Gov- 
ernment authorities in Washington by Dr. 
- o-—— ,A BEDROOM IN MOUNT SINAI TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. Sheldon Jackson, general agent of educa- 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ' tion for Alaska, attention is urgently called 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. monthly, at which professional papers are strictly professional library, in which there to the lack of law and government in the 
presented and discussed. These papers are are now some 22,000 volumes. The society Klondike region. Dr Jackson, accom- 
The members of the American Society of subsequently published by the society in 
Civil Engineers opened their new house, on volumes termed “ Transactions,” of which 
West Fifty-seventh Street, near the Car- thiny-elght have been issued to date. The 
negie Music Hall, last Wednesday. The society also publishes a monthly periodical 
building is a beautiful example of French ‘termed “ Proceedings.” Complete copies of 
Renaissance in Indiana limestone, richly ‘“ Proceedings” and ‘“ Transactions” aré : } ie Fie | , 
carved, and is a notable addition to the sent to every person connected with the so- I | oa y ’ Be] By < 
ever-increasing list of New York’s hand- ciety; also to many other societies, libra- f f . . 
some buildings. It was designed by C. L. ries, and technical publications. 
W. Eidlitz. On the first floor are the recep- The membership now numbers 2,100 in all 
tion room, coat room, and the offices of the grades, and is distributed throughout the Pa 4 ? : r 
Secretary, as well as a large room intended world, many foreign engineers being con- ; *- 
for a convenient meeting place for members nected with the society. at 
for social as well as business intercourse. The society has accumulated an extensive 
On the second floor are the reading room engineering library, and the necessity for " 
a 


— 


Sg 


fa It 


A TEA PARTY, 
Mount Sinai Training School for Nur 


has taken part in the several international 
exhibitions, having provided a general ex- 
for the Centennial Exposition in 1876 
ctures, modeis of machinery, photo 
plans, maps and icawings, and 
llection rnany interesting 
tria, Belgium, I l, the B 
France, Germany, Great Brit 
rlands, Portugal, Ru 
id Switzerland were cor 
tributed prepared an exhibit by 
AT WORK IN THE DIET KITCHEN, nerican engineers at the Paris Exposit 
Mount Sinai Hospital. a e ty Pincers ify yt — poe el “ies 
$+ an International Engineering t 
im, tl I r having a seating its expansion was one of 1e causes | ling ot held in connection with the Colun 
over 400. On the third floor o the building of tt 
1 for a museum and model 
il force also has offices 
fourth floor is used exclusiv 
f t n, where the books have a 
permanen Lcé An electric booklift run 
to the reading room on the second floor 
The stackroom has a total capacity of over 
100,000 volumes, The stacks are similar to 
those used in the new Congressional Li 
brary at Washington. In the basement ar 
jan quarters and large storage and 
lication rooms. The building is steam 
heated throt out and lighted by electri 
ity, the energy for which is provided by 
two gas engines of 25 horse power eacl 
This society is purely a scientific body, and 
the buliding is In no sense a clubhous« 


1 


use Is exclusively for the advanceme 
the science of engineering, and & is 
first building erected in America to be 
voted to the exclusive purpose just named 

The American Society of Civil Engineers 
is the oldest technical engineering associa 
tion in America. Its membership is com 
posed of several grades, to which admission 
can only be obtained after most rigid in 
vestigation. The requirements for admis 
sion to full membership, both professionally 
and as to personal reputation and charac- 
ter, » probably the most exacting of any 
tec ul society in the world, involving, on 
the technical side, evidence of having had ’ 
at least five years’ responsible charge of on.) 7 + 
important engineering work and the pos- q 4 P . 44 AN INDISCRETION 
session of ability to design as well as to di- r : 
rect or supervise. Corporate membership in . 
the society is, therefore, the highest profes 
sional indorsement attainable, 

The society was founded Nov. 5, 1852. Its 
members consist of civil engineers, in all 
branches of practice, such as municipal, hy- 
draulic, military, naval, mining, mechanical, 
marine, and electrical, and also architects 

Its purpose is the advancement of en 
gineering knowledge and practice and the 
maintenance of a high professional stand 


ard. To this end meetings are held semi HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


° 
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Baron Theodor von Holleben, 


latter eputati he says, 
l erved in show 
rove it The 


says that 


is 
I Baron 


papers have made him out a 

Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 

the Mr. Hyde end of it 
st,’’ said tl 


generally 


Ambassa- 
its’ duels 
every G student has 
will have » fig them as 
ent system prevails One 
university life 


students 


t through our 


it a duel or two; but many 
fought more than I and been damaged 

My face is not scarred and seamed, 
have made out. This 
that is, the 


at all conspicuous."’ 
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scar that remains 
schlaeger cicatrice on 
face, as shown 
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with 


German 


service tu 
talk to 
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field ol 


and physical 

but one would 
and not suspect 
a sword on the 
udent halls 
seen severe military 
throughout the 


i serv 
10Wwever, having fought 
»~German war and having served his 

time in the strenuous military labor which 
Germany imposes upon her men in times of 
armed peace He had just completed his 
legal stu in Heidelberg when the war 
with F Kentering the field 
in the cavalry, he fought with gallantry and 
rose to the rank of Lieutenant He now 
higher rank in the reservists, 
talk of any rank that; he 
tually held on the fieid 


diplomatic service 


$ begun 


occuple a 
but he 
says, he has not ac 
His fir 
Prussian 
Diplomat 
being 
Chargé 
he served 


will not 


was in the 
Office. He entered the 
Corps in 1872, his first position 
Secretary of Legation and Acting 
d’Affaires at Pekin At this post 
until 1874 and was then trans- 
ferred, as Chargé d’ Affaires, to Tokio. From 
Japan he was sent to Ayres as 
Minister Resident, and remained there until 
1885, with an absence of two years, 1882 and 
1883, in the Foreign Office at Berlin. In 
1885 Baron von Holleben was raised to the 
rank of Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary to Japan, and trans- 
ferred in 1891 in the same capacity to this 
country. He remained at his post in Wash- 
ington until 1893. In that year the post was 
created an embassy, and von Holleben be- 
ing, it was supposed, too young In the dip- 
lomatic service for such a high position, 
was sent to the Court of Wirtemberg, as 
Prussian Minister Plenipotentiary. He re- 
mained at Stuttgart until a few weeks ago, 
when he was appointed an Ambassador. 
When he was removed to Stuttgart, in 
1893, he was succeeded at Washington by 
Baron von Saurma as Ambassador. He 


Foreign 


Suenos 
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Edward W. Townsend, 
The Author of “Chimmie Fadéden,"* 
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now succeeds the retiring Ambassador, 
Baron von Thielmann. 

Baron von Holleben is young in the serv 
ce, having been born in 1840, and having 
erved in the Diplomatic Corps only a quar- 
ter of a century. He is very affable, and is 
ready to discuss any question except one 
that may verge upon diplomatic matters. 
In stature he is quite short, but he possesses 
u turdy, virile that seems ll 
ilight with the fires of students’ quarrels 
and cavalry charges He is perfectly fa- 
nillar with American and 
English fluently. 


frame, 


affairs speaks 


+ 
EDWARD W. TOWNSEND. 
Fadden”’ is 
he man who 
iward W Townsend originated 
memie’’ was not the Parisian 

he the New York street Arab; 

endowed with traits which were 

his own. Mr. Edward W. Townsend 
from the West not so many years 

and gave his services to a New York 

nai, Very soon the strength and clev 

of his work noted by an ed 

or, now lately deceased, and who 
never made any mistakes as to the qual 
of the men who wrote for him, Mr. 
fownsend familiar with the tene 
nt tricts i is t ty, and here, 


the major part, his ché sters é found, 
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losely associated 
and Mr 
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THE REV. F. H. KNUBEL TO BE 


INSTALLED. 


eran ciergym 
the Rev. Frederick H. Knubel, who 
completion of the Church 
now building at E 

Avenue and One Hundred and For 
tieth Street, early in December, be installed 
as the pastor of that congregation. 

Born in New York in 1870, he 


younges an in New 
upon the 
of the Aton 


combe 


ment, 


was edu- 


The Rev, Frederick H. Knubel, 

tor Lutheran Church of the Atonement, 

New York, 

schools and graduated 
from Grammar School No. % 
when he was only thirteen. After two years 
at the College of the City of New York, he 
entered a commercial house, but in 1880 he 
concluded to make the ministry his life 
work. He took his college and theological 
courses at Gettysburg, Penn. Then he went 
abroad and studied at the University of 
Leipsic under the direction of Prof. Lut- 
hardt, the Nestor of conservative theology 
in Lutheran Germany 

On Oct. 18 of last year he was ordained by 
the Lutheran New York and New 
Synod in old St. John’s Church, in Chris- 
topher Street, where he had been a life-long 
member. 

Immediately upon his ordination he made, 
at the suggestion of some of the members 
of St. John’s Church who had located in 
Harlem, a survey of the fleld on the west 
side north of One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street, and concluded to establish there 
a mission church, A store on Eighth Ave- 
nue was fitted up, and in December, one 
year ago, the first services were held. From 
the beginning the services were well at- 
tended and many strangers were attracted 
by the eloquent and forceful sermons of the 
enthusiastic young divine, There was a sub- 
stantial growth in the congregation, and 
last May a fine corner plot, on which the 
new church is now building, was purchased 
at a cost of $20,000, 

The remarkable success of the congrega- 
tion, organized less than a year ago, and 
now numbering 125, with a Sunday school 
of 150, a live Luther League, and an active 
Ladies’ Aid Society, is due largely to the 
self-sacrificing and persevering efforts of 
the pastor. To be able to begin a work like 
this, organize a congregation, and before a 
year has transpired have it housed in its 
own place of worship is indeed remarkable 
and worthy of the highest commendation. 
There is undoubtedly a wide fleld of useful- 
ness before this popular pastor. 

——? 

Just yet there is a struggle between the 
seasons, but any one of these days Win- 
ter may take a fall out of the year.—Phil- 
adelphia Times. 
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PROF. HARRISON ALLEN. 


Dr. Harrison Allen, Emeritus Professor of 
Anatomy in the Medical De- 
partment of the University of Pennsylva 
nia, died suddenly at his residence in Phila 
delphia a few days ago. His malady is sup 
posed to have been heart failure, as he had 
been weak physically since he was operated 
yn for appendicitis about a year ago. 
Prof. Allen was born in Philadelphia 
pril 17, 1841. He was graduated from th« 
nedical department of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1861. In 1862 he became 
surgeon in the United States 
and served with the Army of the 
nac until March, 1863, when he was 
ferred to hospital duty at Washington, 
He remained in that city until his resigna 
tion, in Dece 1865, when he left the 
irmy with the brevet rank of Major 
was Professor of Comparative 
omy and Medical Zoology in the University 
Pennsylvania from 1865 to 1878. At the 
time he was appointed to 
twenty-four years old H 
filled the chair of physiology in the 
ime university. 
In 1867 he was elec 
omy and Surgery in the 
tal College, and in 
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assistant 


mber, 


Anat- 


this position he 
was only after 


ward 


ted Professor of Anat 
Philadelphia Der 
1870 was appointed 

geon to the Phil Hospital and Sex 
retary to its medical board. He was 
ber of various medical societies, 
as a delegate to the International Med 1 


delphia 
A mer 


and a 


judge 
World’s Columbian Ex] 
4 member of the A< 
tural Scien and Pathological So 
Philadelphia, the Natural History 
of Boston, the Philadelphia County 
‘al Society, the Biological 
Vashington, the American Laryngology 
A clation, the Neurology Society of Phil 
adelphia, the Historical Society of Texa 
und the American Association of Anatomy 
correspondent of the Society of 
Chile and many other 
and medical societies 
He was the author of “ Outlines of Cor 
parative Anatomy and Medical Zoology, 
1867; ‘‘ Studies in the Facial Region,” 1874; 
“An A ysis of the Life Form in Art,” 
1875; “System of Human Anatomy,” 1882; 
‘ Arteries, Veins, and Lymphatics,” in two 
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Society 
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The Right Talbot, 


Elected Bishop of Central Pennsylvania. 


portfolios, 1883, and “‘A New Method Re- 
garding the Soft Palate,”’ 1884. 


Rev. Ethelbert 


eieciehin 
THE NEW BISHOP OF CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Convention of the Episcopal Diocese 
of Central Pennsylvania has just elected 
the Right Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, Missionary 
Bishop of the extensive region of Wyoming 
and Idaho, to succeed to the jurisdiction 
left vacant by the sudden death of the la- 
mented Bishop Rulison. If he accepts the 
honor he will shortly be formally received 
in his new fleld of labor, no reconsecration 
being necessary or lawful. Bishop Talbot 
has been one of the most successful of the 
Missionary Bishops of his church. The ad- 
ministration of his diocese and his relation 
to both the clergy and the laity has been 
and cordial, and his breezy, manly 
method of presenting the claims of the 
West upon the church people of the East 
has won for him many friends in New York 
and in all the large cities, and given him 
support in his undertaking of planting 
churches, erecting a cathedral, and build- 
ing a hospital and several educational in- 
stitutions. Indeed, Bishop Potter once fa- 
cetiously remarked in his presence that 


close 


there was no Bishop or clergyman whom he | 


regarded so enviously when he met him 
within the confines of his jurisdiction, for 
mone was able to carry so much away with 
him. Bishop Talbot was born in Fayette, 
Mo., in 1848. He was graduated at Dart- 
mouth College in the class of ‘70. He was. or- 
dained deacon in the Church of the Transfig- 
uration, this city, in 1873, after having com- 
pleted his course at the General Theological 
Seminary. He was priested at his birth- 
place. in St. Mary’s Church in 1874. He be- 
came rector of St. James’s Church, Macon 
City, Mo., and founded the St. James Mili- 
tary Academy. This was his only rector- 
ship, as he remained in charge of that 
parish until he was elected to the Mission- 
ary Episcopate in 1887. Ten years of the 
hardest pioneer work have been rewarded 
by the call to the region of the middle por- 
tion of the Keystone State, embracing the 
important cities of Reading, Williamsport, 
Bethlehem, &c. He is already well known 
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REV. ALEXANDER W. BOSTWICK. 
The Rev. Alexander W. Bostwick, the new 
curate of Calvary Parish, the Rev. j)r. J 
Lewis Parks, rector, Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-first Street, is only twenty-six 
years old He was born in this city, but 
was educated in the public schools of Roch- 
ester. He received his university tr Vining 
at Hobart, from which he was grad.iated 
with honor in Anglo-Saxon, French, and 
English literature in 1892. Three years later 
he was a member of the graduating Yass 
of the General Seminary in this city He 
was ordained Deacon by the late B. op 
Coxe of Western New York in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Rochester, in June, 1895, and at 
once assumed charge of St. Peter’s Parish, 
Dansville, N. Y. He was advanced to the 
priesthood in Trinity Church, Buffalo, on 
Trinity Sunday last year by Bishop Coxe. 
During his rectorship of St. Peter’s, Dans- 
ville, the church membership increased 
from about 100 to nearly 200, and the parish 
received a considerable number of valuable 


gifts. The Rev. Mr. Bostwick began his 
work at Calvary on the first Sunday in No- 
vember. 


The Rev. Alexander W. Bostwick, 


The New Curate of Calvary Church, New York, 





JAMES H. DOLPH. 


H. DOLPH paints cats. It is 
by no means depreciative of the 
richer gifts of this extremely 
talented painter to say that he 
paints cats, for he paints dogs 
also. More, he painted por- 
traits with great success at one 

time, and scenes from American farm life 
the farmer plowing, sowing, and reaping. 
Indeed, he did these scenes so excellently 
that it seems a pity that Mr. Dolph did not 
continue and make this fleld his own. No 
American has done for our tiller of the soil 
what Israels and others have done in Hol- 
land, or Millet and others in France, and 
yet our farmer is not less picturesque nor 
is his life less full of those touches that we 
deem poetic. But the general public is 
best aware of Mr. Dolph’s “ Kitten” and 
“Puppy” pictures, and on this account it 

is that I say he is a painter of cats. 

To look at one’s sober-sided house cat, 
with her dull, sleepy glance, her grave, 
slow walk, and dignified, prudish airs, who 
could ever think that once she was the 
blue-eyed, whirling, scampering, head-over- 
heels, mad little firework that we call a 
kitten? That she could ever have been 
one of those marvelously vital things of 
fur, about the size of a doughnut, that rush 
and mew and spring, dance on their 
everything with their 
over, and lie on 
acks and kick, seems like some dia- 
heretical dream. And yet it is those 
paradoxical characteristics of the 
that find expression through the 
sh of Mr. Dolph. How he does it is one 
f the mysteris of genius, for personally it 
* seemed to me that those delightfully 
which those kittens and 
wear in Mr. Dolph’s pictures ever 
kitten’s face or attitude 
g enough at one time for any one to get 
ting expression, let alone a 
conception of the whole. 
thing is done, Mr. Dolph’s 
r for it, and there you are. 
that Mr, Dolph is droll before he 

4 is but to do him justice 
no reflection upon his art. 
man has such a reasonable, lenient, 
tolerant conception of men and the 
cnesses of men that he cannot help but 
roll. He has probably turned away 
ynsideration of the antics of fellow- 
irk responsibility and duty 
reatures that look so help- 
so guiltless of all intention in 
) that they do. It is true 
works out a fine cynicism through 
lium, but it is a kindly cynic- 
1d points a modest moral 
Nothing, for example, 
of Mr, Dolph’s subtle 
than the conception 

of La Fontaine’s fable, 

from the World.”” Mr. 

is shows the old rat, 

a well-stocked 

nty have given 


tur! 
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in this picture is a pug dog, and from his 
little pedestal he looks with a fatigued ex- 
pression upon the four little kitten débu- 
tantes at his feet. There is an interest dis- 
played by these kittens which is distinct- 
ive and intelligent, and the art of the pict- 
ure is not at all modified by the fact that 
the principals in the scene are animal pets 
All of these pictures and many more are 
indicative of Mr. Dolph’s fine conception of 
the relationship of earthly creatures one 
with another. He has seen with many of 
us that it is not alone men and women who 
are proud or greedy or disdainful, nor they 
alone who are weary, helpless at times, 
often fearful, and many times sad. The 
pecullar chords of happiness and unhapp!l- 
ness, of sentiment and affection, run down 
through lower forms of life, and often cre- 
ate situations worth that a 
may be drawn from them That he paints 
the workings of the sympathies and feel- 
ings in creatures like cats and dogs and 
rather than the feelings exhib- 
ited in little girls and men and 
women, or Generals and 
tion of method and preference. Munkacsy 
prefers great men and great women, Dolph 
prefers little dogs and cats. The difference 
is that w steem the great men and wo- 
men :nore, ind cats less. But 
whosoever alld rood, either painting 
human failings i small or great is the 
elect and the umong men. It is 
mly those who i ith and drag down 
their art I 4 ‘ation 
who are 
And y 
iz in cat 
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“HIGH LIFE.” 
From the Painting by J. H. Dolph 
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“A BURNT CHILD DREADS THE FIRE.” 
From the Painting by J. H. Dolph. “DINNER TIME.” 


servative friend and protégée, Miss Fanny Edgar From the Painting by J. H. Dol 


t has with Thomas. Madame Ref was received wit i 
painted the equal delight by both Mr. and Mr Wilcox njo, Wh ne rea v the 
' ) ‘ 7 k 


Mr. Dolph when she arrived in New York, and it wa ; 
the cat in former who conceived the idea f : . , uM the | te 3 mre te e sce adr, Meer agp tee ; are 
A ner q na h combined initials of the two are rt sure ther the ~e — we oe ber ae a eee 
t of the Parisian lady and that of th r their senses are playing then 1% é I i n of her new . * Three 
erer of her charms, Miss Thomas. & . , soody- - ne ; ; ie ey 4 gp aie a 
, or alm any animal Ref she was dubbed—“‘ R” for Robert, Mr Ba il ufter both her parents in com r m nt is ¥ c, al which is 
kittens and ppl re pl Wi < name; “‘E” for Ella, Mrs. Wilcox, lexion Her papa wa 1 famous $1,000 priz . t mber They have not 
a cat has no anat I ” and “F” for Fanny. cat, pure white, with blue eyes, and Miss n exactly a ns} tion, but they curl 
uuppy is d him and her mamma, up in her lap and 1 there for urs while 
lumps, lepressions, and protu- 
You have heard of the boy who 
dn : Nels tally Tell 
feet, and freckl Ww . lass members of her race, and one-time re toody spent la 


Madame Ref is now numbered with ¢he i ly is white ike 
yther dear departed, though she has not one paternal blue 
found a resting place with them, the lower n al amber eye, hence h 
conditien prev ried st Winter in N 
and t 4 hd ag po os cipients of her mistress’s affections, in Wi ~~ year she will re main mn Lg ,- : 
. sire an he consin, She left a considerable progeny to Phe other children o Mime. Ret esate 
‘to find Chri tian mourn her loss, and among these are two scattered in diffe rent direction é 
of the present members of Mrs, Wilcox » Mr Wilcox’s friends, all but oné 
other, with blue eye 
a 


ourse it is customary to attach some household, Banjo and Goody-two-eyes 
rraphical noti of an artist That Mr. Banjo is a beautiful maltese and white vant 

Dolph began his career as a portrait paint- animal, who, being the most amenable to 
er in Detroit in 1857 will be of interest to the ways of society, has recently come to 

‘ans He came to New York not his mistress in her Winter home, in the x. 
long afterward and entered upon the work Gerard, on Forty-fourth Street. Banjo ha Nov er i new ember of the tan WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 
of depicting American rural life Perhaps, many tricks—standing on his hind feet and y in Sultan, lack beauty Matr 
or perhaps not, he was wise in giving up putting up his paws to give his mistress an F vh 1 
the attempt to make that phase of our life affectionate embrace, turning first one : yes of the fashionable ota ‘ 
artistically apparent, but anyhow, on going cheek and then the other to her to be sa eason, beautiful re, le | bine — : jones 80 be SY ided, 
to Europe Mr. Dolph studied animal paint- luted, and, as she holds him lying on his een } the country euy he announce- 
ing under Van Kuyck, paying particular at- pack on her hands, he reaches out his paws ] ileox’s cats are not a fad it - ae eee body has a 
tention to the horse. His first animal pict- to _e ne t nly , o do not ful- 
ures did not meet with the expected suc- 
cess when the artist returned to this coun- 
try, and this style of art was given up for a 
time. Then he painted excellent historical 
and costume pictures, but there is.no money 
in this country for figure painters. Nearly 


about m 
As a 


the wall ¢o show how long he is, and 1e is 1d of them, and they 
then, stretching out on the floor, becomes < sasy to care for than any : 7 
as dead as is possible for a cat which is er of the pet species. g3anjo has ; y pw . Ci ly prating that they 
very much alive, human and easily satisfied tas in f nave then rhe man “ with a mission ” is 
But Banjo’s best trick is playing statuary, He delights in stewed tomatoes. n rowing re rare every di und simply 
and that he has taught himself, In Mrs. peas are favorite dishes, and h uld > : ghtened lety forces him 
all of them languish until they adopt the Wilcox’s pretty reception room there is a gladly eat asparagus all Wint sven if to § fed Ww rk, es, O tarve M any are 
more utilitarian decorative or smaller forms high cabinet mantel, with small shelves on he had to take it canned. Oz am ee Dest 1s ne yman with a mis- 
of art. Mr. Dolph eventually did, but not ¢ither side of the mirror in the centre. On cornmeal he takes as croquettes in a com- on B Sth ! 3; she has not yet 
until 1875, when he began to make his rep- the highest of one of these shelves Banjo bination with fish, and he is not particul ~~ ‘ does she beg, and 
utation. It was then that he painted his delights to sit. And there Mrs. Wilcox’s whether he has his meat raw, 3 oe oe oe no danger of starv- 
first cat. It is since that he has painted callers who are not familiar with the mem- given him in the Summer, or cooked, as it ae AHS 18 seeming paradox. An expla 
others. bers of her household admire him as a is served to him in Winter. tion, ver, | und in the fact that 
“It was a Parisian cat,’’ says Mr. Dolph, wonderful representation of a cat, until All the animals are with Mrs. Wilcox she us y has sband who provides a 
“and he had the spirits of the true boule- L r her and furnishes her with money 
vardier. He was frolicsome and learned, ) dr es and her hobby. Her real 
and had nocturral yearnings even unto 1issi she leaves to servants to perform. 
dee th.” ty is amused with her now—soclety is 
At presen’ the artist is a familiar figure lways a is with novelties—later on it 
in New York’s art life. Genial joker and with her, and then an 
story teller that he is, his love for what- ion nace’ force her to 
ever ig cheering and inspiring in life has work. bes arve, or go 2} ac a. Sugg 
endeared his to his brother artists. There / aiglexe - 
is a hint of the artist’s own humor in his a me a sensible woman. 
successive re-election to the Presidency of 
the Kit-Kat Club. His studio, in the Sher- ‘ . } mericans deny that they are supersti- 
wood Building, is a splendidly appointed af- yr “aa t A 1 7 tourist on visiting Rome 
fair, and it was there that his most un- : , # : | ‘ at » te 
biased critic made her invasion. A little , 
toddler she was, who owned “: 


r should are 


V s bore the number 
all > buildings that should 


a doggie : 
a doggie, marked thus were denoted as 


too,” and, seeing one of Mr, Dolph’s paint- 
ed puppies, she approached and stooped 
down, only quickly to exclaim: ‘‘ Mamma, 
this doggie smells of milk, like my dog- 
gie.”’ 
“That,” says Mr. Dolph, ‘comes very 
near being a live puppy.”’ 
THEODORE DREISER. 
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MRS. WILCOX’S CATS. 

If Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the poetess, 
should undertake to create a coat of arms 
for an individual crest, there would surely 
be a cat in it. Cats have been Mrs. Wil- 
cox’s favorite pets ever since she was a 
small girl. Looking back to that early time 
in her life in fond and sad reminiscence, 
she thinks of a little cemetery in Wisconsin, 
the last home of many dear departed and 
much-beloved cats, 

“J must have buried as many as fifty 
cats,” she says as she ¢alks of her pets. 

Then when the little Ella, who was even 
then a poetess, as well as a lover of cats, 
had become a young lady and engaged to 
a man who had the unusual trait—in a man 
—a fondness for cats as the only really cozy, 
comfortable, domestic animal, all the fam- 
ily and friends said, “I told you so,” and 
Mrs. Wilcox began her married life still 
with cats for her animal friends. 

They were just every-day, common pus- 
sies, at first, but they did not prove alto- 
gether satisfactory, and a charming Pari- 
sian lady of the Angora family was import- 
ed. This elegant lady, who was everything 
that could be desired in the way of grace 
and beauty, became immediately domesti- 
cated in Mrs. Wilcox’s home, and the ances- 
tor, with one exception, of the present 
feline members of her family. 

The Parisian lady’s name was Ref. That 
was an original, composite name, and should 
be written with capitals. Madame Pussy, 
who, it may be explained, was a magnificent 
‘blonde, pure white, with amber eyes, was 
apurchased for Mre. Wilcox in Paris by her 





‘14A,” and the tourist made fun 
» people. In Berlin the other 
lay trict magistrate refused the peti- 
tion of a citizen to change the number of 
his house from No, 18 to No. 12B. In 
Frankfort the owners of buildings bearing 
No. 13 are allowed to change the figures on 
application to the proper authorities. The 
tourist noted all this and much more con- 
cerning the superstition of foreigners and 
the fateful thirteen. 3ut here in Greater 
New York we find the same dread of that 
number none the less general because it is 
not pronounced. Ask the agent of a “ sky- 
scraping ”’ building on which floor he has 
the fewest tenants; he will say the thir- 
teenth. Ask a hotel clerk which room he 
seldom lets; he will say No. 13. And if 
there be one day in the month when @ 
housewife will neither dismiss nor engage 
a domestic that day is the thirteenth—many 
fight shy of Fridays. This is not mere 
speculation, but fact for which any inquir- 
ing mind can find proof. 


The French Chamber of Deputies has re- 
cently adopted a bill to do away with the 
preliminary secret examination of alleged 
criminals before magistrates. The ground 
taken is that the magistrates often inti- 
midate prisoners, who have no counsel pres- 
ent to take their part. This is a timely 
measure, for in the eye of the French law 
a prisoner is guilty until he proves himself 
innocent. But should the bill ever become a 
law it would work sad havoc among the 
stock-in-trade of the popular writer of 
French detective stories. The enquéte, with 
all its mystery, dread, and fascination 
would be gone, and future stories would 
be dull and flat; for what would there be 
in “La Main Coupée,” or “La Bande 
Rouge,’ of du Boisgobey, or *“‘ Le Dossier 
No. 113,” or “ M. Lecoq” of Gaboriau with- 
out this time-honored Inquisition before the 
Juge d’Instruction? 





Sergt. Frank Berwald, 


Sole Survivor of the Custer Massa 


2) T is a little more than twenty- 
> one years since Gen. Custer, full 
ef of hope and in the prime of life, 
- marched from Fort Lincoln to 
GO the Rosebud River in search of 

the Sioux Indians, who were 
then on the warpath, Within a week the 
flower of his regiment—the Seventh Cav- 
alry—lay with their commander dead 
along the bluffs overlooking the Little Big 
Horn Valley. 

Among the who 

n June 25, there 
than Troop E. It was Custer’s 
l’rom three 
tailed to guard the pack train in the rear. 
Of these Frank Berwald 
survivor. He is now attached to the 
tal corps at West Point, and is a favorite 
with his superior officers, 

Sergt. Berwald’s experiences in the Indian 
campaign are decidedly interesting. His 
hairbreadth escapes from the redsKins’ scaip- 
many and marvelous. Born 
furnished 
1870, and soon en- 
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The rugged bluffs protected the soldiers 
from the fiying bullets. Their position, 
however, was anything but comfortable or 
safe. After the third volley, not a sound 
could be heard, and Berwald rightly sur- 
mised that the Indians were closing in on 
them. He peered cautiously through a 
crevice, which separated the protecting 
boulders forming the soldiers’ breastworks. 
two Indians were scanning every nook, 
dodging at the same time behind rocks and 
trees. Berwald pushed his gun through the 
aperture, a puff of smoke accompanied the 
rifle crack, the Indian sprang madly 
in the air, and then rolled over dead. The 
others made an attempt to drag -the body of 
their brave from its exposed position but 
Berwald’s bullets interfered with their ef- 
forts, and when they saw @ small party of 
soldiers who had been out reconnoitring 
coming toward them they disappeared. 

Berwaid and his party then joined the 
other soldiers, 

The withering fire of the cavalry soon 
made them cautious, and they retreated be- 
yond bullet range. Then the troops worked 
hard at the entrenchments, and before mid- 
night the breastworks were more solid than 
horses’ bodies. 

The wounded were constantly 
water, but whenever the soldiers went to 
the spring, which lay outside the barricade, 
they were shot down by the Indians. Sergt, 
Berwald was the first to bring a kettle of 
water from the fatal spot, but in returning 
on his hands and knees a bullet from an 
Indian gun tore through the fleshy part 
of his thigh, inflicting a painful though not 
dangerous wound. he indians tried many 
a@ ruse to get the soldiers from the 
lort, bul were unsuccessful, 

Day day, until the 27th, the Indians 
harassed the soldiers. On that morning the 
liring suddenly stopped. About noon Terry 
and Gibbons, with his light artiliery, ar- 
rived upon the scene, The besieged soldiers 
wild with joy when they saw their 
deliverers, They rushed to the new arrivals 
and with tears streaming down their cheeks 
embraced them again and again. There was 
Indian in the neighborhood. The 
started immediately in search of 
Custer. His body found on the bluff 
a few short miles away, surrounded by the 
horribly mutilated remains of his 
privates, and reiatives. 

When Berwald, with uncovers 
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woman. in the German language, is entitled 
Hottentotenstrottertrottelmutter, and her 
assassin takes the name Hottentotenstrot- 
termutterattentiter. The murderer was 
confined in @ Kangaroo’s cage—Beutelratten- 
lattengitterwetterkotter, whence a few days 
later he escaped, but fortunately he was re- 
captured by a Hottentot, who presented 
himself at the Mayor's office, with beam- 
ing face, 

‘I have captured the 
he, 
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have several,."’ 

“The Attentiterlattengitterwetterkotter- 
beutelratte.,”’ 
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(iet Rid of Your 
Colds and Coughs NOW, 


Or they may last all 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


CANNOT BE MADE UP 


to look presentable if it’s thin and scanty. 
How different you'd look if, with your own 
hair, you'd have 


A Long,Silky Wavy Switch 
artistically coiled and interwoven, which 
is Remarkably Becoming. 


You can arrange it 
home yourself. fe will 
show you how The 
Switches 
selling are extremely 


rich and beautiful. 


We have them in all lengths & shades. 


L. SHAW 


54 West 14th St. 
Next Door to Macy’s. 
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